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REFUTATION, Ge. 


HE Publication of this long- 
expected Refutation of Sir Cr:/þ 
Gaſcoyne's Addreſs to the Livery- 
men of London, having been hi- 
therto deferred, by a Variety of 
inevitable Accidents; it now 
makes its Appearance to the World, under 
the very great Diſadvantage, that many Per- 
ſons have, by this Delay, conceived againſt it 
Prejudices, which nothing leſs than the ſtrong- 
eſt Arguments, ſupported by the moſt indiſ- 
utable Facts, will be able to remove. 

But as Truth is always Truth, in whatever 
Dreſs, or at whatever Time it may appear, 
we truſt that thoſe who are its Friends, and 
the Friends of Canning and Society, will be 
fully convinced, by the following Sheets, how 


artfully the Truth has been diſguiſed in that 
a B | Gentle- 


r 
Gentleman's Addreſs, and what little Reaſon 
there was ſo cruelly and unjuſtly to charge 
the unhappy Canning with thoſe enormous 
Crimes; of. which, from the Juſtice of her 
Cauſe, her Advocates doubt not to make her 
Innocence appear. . g 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne complains, that no Con- 
duct can ſecure the Perſon from Cenſure, who 
happens to become the Subject of the popular 
—J—y— - : 

That Gentleman's Conduct, has ſurely been 
the Subject of the lar Voice; but wh 
it has not been the Subject of their Praife will 
be fully ſhewn : At preſent it may ſuffice to 
ſay, that Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne does not ac de- 
Terve either better or worſe from the Public, 
than he did before the Publication of that 
Addreſs, which was intended to remove every 
Doubt from every Mind. 

This Gentleman has ſtated the Story in the 
moſt conciſe Manner imaginable, and then 
tells you, that he cannot, by otherwiſe repre- 
. ng it, render it more contradictory to 
aſon. 

| Kue it will readily be allow'd, that the 
Story itſelf is attended with ſome Improbabi- 
lities, yet no one will ſay, that the whole of 
it amounts to an Impoſſibility, or that there 
is a ſingle Improbability in it, which in any 
wiſe forbids 4 Reaſon of Man to aſſent to: 
Nor is there any more than one Improbabi- 
lity attending the whole Story which Sir Ciſp 


particu- 


(3 1 

particularizes, or on which he lays any Streſs ; 
and that I ſhall obſerve upon hereafter. , 
He ſeems amazed, that this Story ſhould 
meet with ſo much Credit, that merely upon 
the Relation of Canning, confirmed by Virtue 


Hall, a Lodger in the Houſe, Mary Squires | 


ſhould be condemned. But what great Cauſe 
Was there for ſuch Amazement ? Was it poſ- 
ſible that the Nature of the Caſe could admit 
of any better Evidence? and if not, it cer- 
tainly could be no Reflection, either upon the 
Court or the Jury, that ſhe was found guilty 
upon that; far greater might the Reflection 
upon the Jury have been, had they acquit- 
ted her. 5 
He then proceeds to take Notice, hat the 


| Almighty, who ſees the Heart, has not given to 
human Creatures that Power with reſpect to 


one another. — Tt is an excellent, Saying, 
and being obſerved, much Charity would 
ſpring from it. But why then did he, who, 
with all his Greatneſs, is not more than hu- 
man, aſſume that Power? Has he not attempt- 
ed to dive into the Hearts of other Men? 
And has he not publickly judged them? his 


Addreſs is full of thoſe uncharitable Cen- 


. 


ſures. ws EN 
That Gentleman is pleas'd to call the Girl's 


— 


Managers, credulbus, tho perhaps gopd, Men. 


———'"To that Credulity, the Girl's very good 
Character, and the Diſtreſs they ſaw her in, 
naturally inclin d them. Was it poſſible 


B 2 for 
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[4] 
for them to behold the Child, whoſe Repu 


- tation had never been queſtion'd, languiſhing 


under all the Affliction imaginable, emaci- 
ated as 'twere to a Skeleton, almoſt ſtarved to 
Death, and yet want Faith to believe the 


Cauſe of her Sufferings, Humanity to feel 
them, or Charity to aſſiſt her? 1 


Their Conduct is next arraigned for atteſt- 


ing under their Hands what they did not, wHAT 


THEY COULD vor, know any Thing of. It 
would have been candid, however, to have 
ſtated the Caſe, which they thus ſigned, in 
order that the World might the better judge 


of their Behaviour in that Reſpect. Why 


he omitted to inſert it in his Addreſs, the fol- 
lowing Copy will render obvious to every 


Man's Underſtanding. | 


The CASE of ELIZABETH CanninG. 


„ TPLIZABETH CANNING, Servant to 
Mr. Lyon in Aldermanbury, had Leave given 


her to go and ſee her Uncle and Aunt on the firſt 
Day of January laſt. As ſhe was returning home 
in the Evening of the ſame Day, ſhe was ſeized 


by two luſty Fellows in Moorfields, directly at the 
Gates of Bethlehem Hoſpital : - After they had 
rifled her Pockets, they took her into the middle 
Walk of the ſaid Fields, where they ſtripped her 
of her Gown, Apron, Hat, Sc. She crying out 


Murder! one of the Fellows ftruck her on the 
right Temple, which immediately deprived her 


of her Senſes. . When ſhe recovered, ſhe found | 


herſelf 


431 


herſelf in an open Road between the two Robbers, 
who ſoon conveyed her to a Houſe, in which ſhe 
ſaw an old Woman and two young ones. The 
old Woman told her, zf ſbe would do as they did, 
(which was whoring and thieving) ſhe ſhould want 
for nothing: But, upon her Refuſal, the old 
Woman cut off her'Stays, and then forced her 
up a Pair of Stairs, with horrid Imprecations, and 


threatning to cut her Throat if ſhe made the leaſt. 


Noiſe. She was then confined in à dark Room, 
and had only a ſmall Quantity of Bread and Wa- 
ter to ſupport her, and a little Hay to lie on. On 
the 29th of January ſhe eſcaped, by making a 
Hole in the Boards of the Window, about four 
o' Clock in the Afternoon, and came to her Mo- 
ther's Houſe, about ten at Night, in a moſt mi- 
ſerable Condition. | Fa ge. 

- When this unhappy young Woman was aſked 
where ſhe had been, „he could give no other Account 
than that ſhe had been confined in a Houſe on the 
Hertfordſhire Road, which ſhe knew, by ſeeing 
the Coachman, who drove her Miſtreſs into that 
County, paſs by, through a Hole in the Window. 
The Houſe of that notorious Woman, well 


known- by the Name of Mother Fells, between 


Enfield-Waſh and Waltham-Croſs, was immediately 


ſuſpeFed ; and from many Circumſtnnces, appears 


to be the diſmal Priſon of this unhappy Sufferer, 
whoſe melancholy Situation, ſince her miraculous 


Eſcape, is worthy the Compaſſion and charitable Con- 


' tributions of all publick-ſpirited People, and every 
one who has any Regard for the Safety of their otun 
Children and Relations, who are equally liable to 


the ſame inhuman and cruel Uſage, as the be- 


fore-mentioned young Perſon ; who, ſince her 


ET aan — 


Eſcape 
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TT 
Eſcape from the Houſe of that Monſter of a Wo- 
man, has been in a moſt deplorable Condition; 
the whole Courſe of Nature having, as it were, 
been put out of its uſual Action; ſhe has, through 
her uncommon and cruel Uſage, been deprived 
of the natural Effects of Food, nothing having 
paſſed through ber, fince being firſt burried away in 
the Manner beforementioned, but by the Art and in- 
defatigable Pains of the Phyſician and Apothecary 
who attended ber, till the th of February, when 
ſbe bad an urinary Evacuation, All theſe Circum- 
ſtances being duly conſidered, it is not doubted 
but a Subſcription, or Contribution, will ſoon be 
raiſed, to enable the Perſons who have undertaken 
to deteft this notorious Gang, to proſecute their good 
Intention with the utmoſt Vigour, as ſuch a Neſt 
of Villains is of the greateſt, Danger to the Safety 
of all his Majeſty's good Subjects. | 
be Truth of the above mentioned Fats, we whoſe 
Names are underwritten (Inhabitants in and about 
Aldermanbury-Poftern) who have known the above 
Elizabeth Canning from her Birth, to have always 
been a very ſober, honeſt and induſtrious Girl, are 


ready to atteſt, 
8 5 Francis Roberts. 

RN | Thomas Miles. 

| Jobn Marſhall. 
Robert Gerrard. 
Faſper Brydon. 
Thomas King. 

Claſes may be had gratis, and Donations are 

taken in at the Royal Exchange Coffee-Houſe, &c. 

&c, &c. &c.“ | 


Will 
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Will any Man now ſay, that the Girl's 
Friends, thus ſatisfied as they were with her 
Sufferings and her Innocence, were not ſuf- 
ficiently warranted in ſigning this Atteſtation ? 
And if | their Zeal or Humanity did car- 

them too far, will not the Public with 
Readineſs excuſe it ? WEI 

Sir Criſþ complains very loudly againſt the 
Publication of theſe Papers before the Trial, 
from their Tendency to excite Prejudice 
againſt the Perſon accuſed : But the avowed 
Intent of thoſe Papers, and of all the ref 


which were publiſhed upon that 22 being 
only to raiſe Compaſſion towards the unhappy 
Girl, in order to forward the Subſcriptions 


which were then ae on in her Favour, 
and there being no Deſign of creating the 
leaſt Prejudice againſt the Perſon accuſed, tis 
hard upon thoſe Gentlemen, to be reflected 
on for this Inſtance of their Humanity; and 
ſurely there can be no Juſtice in this Gentle- 
man's Inference, that Prejudice towards the 
one was the natural Conſequence of Com 
paſſion towards the other. 
He fays, that the Gipſey was convicted in 
thei Minds of Men before ſhe was tried, and 
that the Law preſumes Guilt in no one before 
Conviction. Sl 2 

Who can anſwer for the Prejudices of Man- 
kind? but that Gentleman's groſsly miſtaken 
in his other Propoſition. For the Law cer- 


tainly 


„ 

tainly preſumes Guilt in every one who ſtands 

indicted. 4 3 
In all Caſes there muſt be a reaſonable Evi- 

dence laid before the Grand Jury, to induce 

them to find a Bill; and without ſuch Evi- 

dence, doubtleſs, the Grand Jury would not 


have found a Bill againſt Mary Squires. No 


one knows better than that Gentleman, that 
Perſons have been indicted, impriſoned, and 
tried, for Offences of which they have been 
8 innocent; the Law cannot redreſs ſuch 
roceedings, though it will ſeverely puniſh 
thoſe who attempt them knowingly. 
As to the contradictory Evidence given up- 


on the Trial of Squires, which that Gentleman 
| urges as one of his principal Motives for 


calling in Queſtion the Verdict of the Jury; 
What was the Evidence given for the Priſoner, 
but that of her Alibi? If every Chief Ma- 
giſtrate, who ſhall preſide in that Court, ſhall 
retry every Cauſe in which contradictory Evi- 
dence ſhall be given, we may, with one 
Breath, pronounce an End to all Juſtice there. 
For, 'tis certain, that, from the Growth of 
Perjury, there is ſcarce a Trial in that Court 
for a capital Offence, in which contraditory 
Evidence is not given—And of ſuch Evidence, 
no Species is ſo common, as that of the Aibi; 


and being generally found to be falſe, is al- 
ways ſuſpected : Sir Criſp, indeed, is pleaſed 


to ſay, there appeared no Cauſe to ſuppoſe | 
| that 


„ 


( 9 ] 
that the Countrymen (who appeared for the 
Grpſey upon the Trial) fhould come above 100 
Miles to forſwear themſelves, on behalf of this 

No Cauſe ! Did not they live at Abborſbury ? 
Were not they avowedly the Companions of 
the Gipſety and her Family? Did not two of 
em harbour them? And did not the other, 
af that very Time, court her Daughter? 

Beſides, Sir, if the Fact of the Gipſeys 
having been at Abbotſbury was ſo very noto- 
rious, as Mr. Ford in his Letter, wrote under 
your Pirections, to the Miniſter of Albotſbury, 
infimiates; how came there to be but three 
Witneſſes, and thoſe under ſuch ſuſpicious 
Ciretithftances, appear upon that Trial to at- 
teft it. Upon a Trial afterwards, of leſs 
Moment, and which did not affect Life, you, 
Sir, did not think even ten Witneſſes from 
that Place ſufficient, without the Aid of above 
thirty, from other places, to confirm their 
Evidence. A convincing Proof (and a 
lafting Monument of Honour to the Town 
of Abbotſhury) what Credit, in your Opinion, 
the Abbotſbury Witneſſes deſerve. In that 
Letter; Sir, which muſt be taken to be yours, 
you acknowledge, that if the Grpſey's Wit- 
neffes ſwore falſe, they ought not to eſcape with = 
Inpunity; and that the Girl's Sufferings, , 
real, deſerve univerſal pity——lIn theſe Senti- 
ments the Girl's Friends moſt heartily concur 
with you; and from the Belief of her Inno- 

5 = ceuce, 
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[ 110; ] L 
cence, and the Grpſey's Guilt, all their Actions 
muſt ſtand, even in your own Opinion, ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified. 1 

The Letters and Certificates from Abbotſbu- 
ry and Dorcheſter, inſerted in that Addreſs, 
muſt be admitted to be an Evidence of ſome 
Gipſies having been at Abbotſbury from the 
iſt to the gth of January; but Sir Criſp him- 
ſelf does not pretend to their being concluſive 
Evidence, that theſe were the Gipſies there 
referred to: And it ſurely cannot be any Re- 
flection either upon the Integrity or the Un- 
derſtandings of the Girl's Friends, that they 
did not give up the Verdict of the Jury in 
Compliment to ſuch Teſtimonies. : 

That Gentleman is very minute in repre- 
ſenting almoſt every Circumſtance relating to 
the Recantation of Virtue Hall——from a 


Perſuaſion, . doubtleſs, that her Recantation 


was of the laſt Conſequence to the Juſtifica- 
tion of the ſubſequent Part of his Conduct 
He ſays (but he ſpeaks it from no better 
Authority than the Relation of Dr. Hill) 
that ſhe diſcovered to Juſtice Lediard great 
Signs of Uneaſineſs, and a Willingneſs to declare 
the Truth.——It the Truth of the Caſe was, 
that Canning was Guilty, and Squires Inno- 
cent, why did not Hall, thus willing to de- 
clare the Truth, then declare it? What could, 
what did hinder her? Her Zhen declaring no- 
thing, is certainly a ſtrong Argument ſhe had 
then nothing to declare, Let her be as igno- 

rant 


\ 
/ 
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rant as that Gentleman would have her to be, 
ſhe ſtill was not void of all Humanity, ſhe 
might feel for Squires, though guilty, and 
God knows how far her Inclinations to ſave 
her Life really carried her: But if ſhe is ſo 
extremely ignorant, that Ignorance is a con- 
vincing Proof, that the Evidence ſhe gave in 
her Information before Mr. Helding, and up- 
the Grpjey's Trial, was true: And the longer 
it was before ſhe gave it, and the greater her 
Reluctance was in the giving it, are the 
ſtrongeſt Teſtimonies that ſhe bore the Gipſey 
no Malice. Beſides, if her Delay in giving 
that Evidence is to be made uſe of as an Ar- 
gument to impeach it, her greater Delay in 
I  recanting that Evidence muſt neceſſarily im- 
peach the Sincerity of her Recantation, 
As to the Invectives which are thrown out 

in this Addreſs, concerning Virtue Hall's being 
terrified and threatened to be ſent to Newgate, 
and proſecuted as a Felon, unleſs ſhe would ſpeak 
the Truth—all the World knows the Character 
of Mr. Juſtice Fielding, his Candor, his In- 
tegrity, his Inpartiality were never queſtioned; 
his very Name, to uſe Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne s 
own Words, 1s ſufficient to ſanctiſy what paſſed; 
and doubtleſs that Magiſtrate 1s ſufficiently 
juſtified for having adviſed Mr. Salt to proſe- 
cute her as a Felon, unleſs ſhe would ſpeak 
the Truth : Truth only was what he avowed- 
ly was ſeeking after; the Word Falſehood was 
never mentioned ; and if Hall had ſtill perſe- 
„ vered 


WOW 
vered in her firſt Evidence, what better than 
a Goal and a Proſecution would ſuch her 
Obſtinacy have intitled her to? 

Sir Criſþ now triumphs mightily in Can- 
ning's claiming the Bed-gown to be her 
Mother's. 

Tis ſtrange ! wonderful ſtrange ! that none 

of Canning's Friends, and no one but that 
Gentleman and his own Friends, ſhould hear 
this Expeſſion- —Beſides, if ſhe did inadver- 
tently, for ſurely it cannot be pretended ſhe 
did it deſignedly, declare that the Bed-gown 
was her Mother's, the Concluſion drawn from 
it by that Gentleman, that it really belonged to 
the Mother, is to ſevere — but this may ſerve 
as a Specimen of the great Streights he is re- 
duced to; for nothing, ſure, but an abſolute 
Neceſſity could induce him to lay hold of 
ſuch a ſlender Twig, and with ſo much Inge- 
nuity turn ſuch an incautious Expreſſion to his 
Advantage, and enforce it as a Part of his own 
Juſtification. 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne aſſerts as if © the Wit- 
neſſes from Enfield were prevented by the 
ob without Doors from coming into Court 

o give their Evidence upon the Trial of 
825 and Wells,” ——That they were in- 
fulted i in that Manner, that Gentleman cannot 
know of his own Knowledge, for if he did, 
why were not thoſe riotous Proceedings then 
quelled and put a ſtop to that Magiſtrate 
Was certainly then inve nreſtedl with ſufficient 


Author! ty 


WEY 

Authority—But probably the Witneſſes them 
ſelves had better Reaſon for not giving their 
Teſtimony at that Time; they might not 
then know guite ſo much of the Innocence 
of the Perſons accuſed, as they did afterwards. 

The Memories of ſome Perſons gain pro- 
digious Improvements by Time. Tis hardly 
to be ſuppoled, that Fortune Natus, Judith 
Natus, Ezra Whifin, and Elizabeth Long, 
all of them Perſons of Characters unexception- 
able, could be able to bear Witneſs of the In- 
nocence of Squires, and yet not one of them 
venture to come into Court to declare it : and 


As to the great Queſtion which Sir Cr:/þ 
has put, and in ſome Meaſure anſwered too, 
1 whether he ſhould have proceeded beyond 
bis firſt Purpoſe, to have proſecuted Canning, 
3 his Reaſons for Proſecuting her, however 
1 ingenious, are very diſſatisfactory to Thou- 
1 fands, and are totally inſufficient to juſtify 
that Part of his Conduct. 1 her 
Guilty in the ſtrongeſt Terms, yet of what 
great Conſequence to public Security could 
the Detection of her Impoſture have been? 
Admitting a Proſecution to have been dangerous, 
was it not more prudent to avoid that Danger ? 
Admitting too that a Faction had been formed, 
Was it not more politic to pacify, than 3 

| 5 that 
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chat Faction? And as to the Reproaches which 


had been thrown upon that Gentleman's Cha- 


rater, was it poſſible that the Girl's Convic- 
tion could at all wipe them away ? Would not 
that Gentleman have ſhewn more Goodneſs 
in his Heart, and more true Dignity in his 
Conduct, if he had for once ſufferel even a 
greater Crime than her's to have paſſed with 
Impunity? The World was diſſatisfied with 
her Guilt, and tis not unbecoming the pub- 
lic Magiſtrate, to pay ſome Reſpect to the 
Opinion of the Public And 'tis of little 


Importance to Society, whether ſhe repents of 
her Guilt in America or Europe. | | 


But ſuppoſing her innocent, as ſhe ſtill ap- 
pears to her Friends to be, then what Injuſtice 
has been done her ? To bedenied the Liberty 
of getting her Bread in her native Country, 
becauſe ſhe had met with Cruelties in it, ex- 
ceeding the Faith of ſome uncharitable Men; 
and to be exiled as a Slave, with her Character 
thus attainted of ſo foul a Crime, are Hard- 
ſhips which muſt affect every human Breaſt. 

Sir Criſp complains of © great Delays in the 
Girl's Friends, in not delivering her up to the 
Juſtice of the Law, and infers from thence, 
they muſt have believed her guilty” ——But 


with what little Foundation he makes that 


Complaint, or draws that cruel Concluſion, 


will ſoon appear. 


Upon the firſt Notice of a Warrant beng 


iſſued againſt her, they immediately gave Ba 
| for 


LY 

for her, and ſhe appeared at the enſuing 
Seſſion, in Conſequence of it, to have anſwered 
whatever Charge there might have been a- 
gainſt her. What greater Readineſs could 
her Friends ſhow upon that Occaſion? What 
ſtronger Proofs could they give of their Sa- 
tisfaction of her Innocence? 

An Indictment was preferred againſt her at 
that Seſſion, but upon ſuch Evidence, that 
(though the names of more than 40 Witneſſes 
were endorſed upon the Bill) the Grand Jury 
plainly ſaw through the whole Contrivance, 
and with great Wiſdom rejected it. The 
Grand Jury did their Duty, nor was the Girl, 
or her Friends, at all wanting in their's— 
Sir Criſp himſelf ſays, that the Bills againſt 
the three Countrymen met with the ſame 
Fate. The Event was no Cauſe of Triumph, 
but a real Suprize, to her Friends; yet they, 
becauſe their Duty required it of them, readily 
3 acquieſced, and with Candour acknowledge 
they ſhould not. have flown in the Faces, and 
3 arraigned the Opinions of that Jury, by a 
ſecond Attempt with another Grand Jury, 
had not that Gentleman ſet them the Exam- 
3 ple——They are not aſhamed to avow, that 
they zherefor? again proſecuted the three Coun- 
trymen ; and they ſtill think they did right in 
it, and that the Neceſſity of ſuch Proſecutions 
was at leaſt equal with that intended againſt 
the Girl, 9 


As” 
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As to the Conduct of Mr. Na/h, Mr. Hague, 
and Mr: Aldridge (however irreproachable in 


| other Reſpects their Characters are) It muſt 


certainly be admitted to be ſubje& to ſome 
— whether the Gipſey Was inndbeent br 

3 If innocent, or if they even thought 
1 ſo, no Conſideration Whatever cari juſtify 
their not attending upon; the Trial t6 give their 
Evidence. Their Duty to public Juſtice ould 


have been their firſt Confideration; it ſhould 


Have outweighed evety thing elſe; it ſhould 
have ſupplied the Want of a Subpana; ard 


_ diſpenſed with all their other Engagements. 


It was no Excuſe, that they truſted to her Be- 
ing acquitted without their Evidence, bf that 
it did not ſuit them to attetid ; and their ready 
Affiſtance after wards to fave her forfeited 
Life was but a poor Atonement for their 
Neglect. Mr. Nafh declared, upon the Fridl 
of Canning, that he had the Care of the Plate 
belonging to the Ooldcrith' Company, and 
was obliged to attend them; but that Excuſe 


tso is inſufficient. 


Concerning the Accotints infinuated iti Sir 
Cri Cofcoyne s Addrefs to have beet received 
. Fielding from Mr. Arbuthnot, or by 


their then Attortiey Mr. Mis from Mr. 


Cooper, the Guts - Friends expreſly deny their 
Knowiled ge of them: And therefore are not 
at all affected by any Inferences whatſoever 
which may be A from ſuch Accounts. 


As to Mr. — altho' it is true he had 


been 
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been both their worthy Magi/trate and their 
Council, yet they never employed him to make 
ſuch Enquiries; and as Sir Cr:/þ has not in 
expreſs Terms charged that he did make any, 
they therefore beg Leave to call in Queſtion 
the Truth of that Aſſertion; beſides, ſuppo- 
ſing that Gentleman, had, merely to. gfatify 
His own Curioſity, made ſuch an Enquiry, 
he certainly was not obliged to impart the 
Anſwers he received, to the Girl's Friends, or 
to any one elſe — Doubtleſs, as that Gentle- 
man well knew, what was proper 70 be prub- 
tifhed, he knew likewiſe what was proper to 
be concealed, upon the Occaſion. | 

And. as to Mr. Myles—The Girl's Friends 
had no Doubts to remove; conſequently they 
could have no Enquiries to make; it was im- 
poſſible they could direct Mr. Myles to write 
to Mr. Cooper, whom they did not know, 
whoſe Name they never had heard of, till 
ſuch Time as Sir Criſþ Gaſcoyne himſelf ſhew- 
ed them a Letter, which he told them, in- 
deed, he had received from Mr. Cooper, 
in Conſequence of a Letter wrote him by 
Mr. Myles, but the Truth of which they had 
great Reaſon to ſuſpect, as Mr. Myles had 
never communicated to them his Correſpon- 
dence with that Gentleman. Tis fair to con- 
-clude, that if Mr. Myles had really receiv- 
'ed ſuch Accounts from Mr. Cooper, he 
would, agreeably to his Duty, have imme- 
diately laid them 1 the Girl's F 2 
; | : for 
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for their Conſideration, and that his not hav- 
ing done ſo is a ſtrong and concluſive Argu- 
ment of the Contrary.—But before Sir Criſp 
ſhould have charged them with th:r/{ing after 
the Convict's Blood, with ſuch Proofs of ber In- 
nocence in their Hands, he ought to have had 
a far better Aſſurance that Mr. Myles had re- 
ceived ſuch Accounts from Mr, Cooper, and 
that they were made acquainted with them. 

But even admitting that the Girl's Friends 
had been privy to ſuch Accounts, yet as 
the Truth of them were moſt glaringly con- 
tradicted by all their creditable Witneſſes 
from Enfield-waſh, could it be expected, that 
they ſhould at once have given up all thoſe 
Witneſſes, and the Girl herſelf, either as per- 
jured or miſtaken, by placing an implicit 
Faith in the Truth of thoſe Teſtimonies re- 
ceived from Mr. Cocper? — What Reaſon was 
there to give ſo much more preferable Credit 
to the Witneſſes examined by Mr. Cooper, than 
. to thoſe examined by Mr. Myles ? | 

In oppoſing the Gzp/cy's Pardon, they ated 
only conſiſtent with their Duty to the public 
and their own Conſciences, they pitied the Con- 
vict as a Woman, but as a Gipſey guilty of ſo hor- 
rid a Crime, they not only looked upon her as 
deſerving the Juſtice of the Law, but ſhe being 

confeſſedly one of the moſt atrocious of that a- 
trocious Race of Vermin, who for ſo man 
Hundred Years have in Swarms infeſted this 
Kingdom, to the Terror of its Inhabitants ; 


and 


the Aſſiſtance of Sharrat. 
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and for the Extirpation of whom ſo many 
wholeſome Statutes have been made in vain, 
they looked upon her public Execution as ne- 
ceſſary for an Example to all other Gipſies, 

and for the Safety of Society in general. 
Sir Criſp endeavours to avail himſelf very 
unfairly from Canning's ſuppoſed Ignorance of 
the Place of her Confinement, and from ſome 
| ſeeming Contradictions in her various Ac- 

counts. N 

As to the firſt, when Skarrat (whom Sir 
Criſp himſelf acknowledges was a Stranger to 
her) came to ſee her, upon her Return home, 
you do not find her unwilling to anſwer him 
whatever Queſtions he thought proper to aſk 
her, and if Skarrat was ſo haſty, and perhaps 
imprudent, as to mention the Name of Mo- 
ther Wells, and to fix upon her Houſe as the 
Place of her Confinement, it ſurely does not 
therefore follow, that ſhe had not been con- 
fined there, or that ſhe could not have men- 
tioned the Name of that old B d without 
Beſides, as 
Sharrat had been informed, that her Mo- 
ther had been at the Conjurer's, and that the 
Conjurer had told her, the was under 
the Care of an old Woman; does not that 
Circumſtance, together with the Circum- 
ſtances of the Diftance, and the Name of rhe 
Hertford Doach, which came from the Girl 


herſelf 20 thout Sharrat's Aſſiſtance, naturally 
S D 2 account 
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account for his propoſing the Wager of ber 
having been confined at Mother Wells's. 

And as to the Deſcription ſhe gave of the 
Room before Mr. Alderman Chz#ty, that it was 
a little ſquare, dark or darkiſh Room, and that ſbe 
got out of the Window upon a Shed of Boards, or 
Penthouſe, and ſo ſlid down, andmade her Eſcape, 
May not a Room of only nine Foot wide' 
be called a little Room, and that tis an Oblong 
Square Room appears, not only from Sir Criſs 
coyne's own Account of it, but from the 
Plan itſelf, which he refers to and with 
equal Propriety, ſuch a Room, with only one 
ſmall Caſement Window in it, which afforded” *! 

any Light, may be called a dark; Room. 
And tho' in Reality there is no Shed or Pent- 
trouſe under either of the Windows, yet the 
great Surprize and Confuſion ſhe muſt have 
been in at that Time, may reaſonably account 
for ſo triffing a Miſtake. Beſides, will' 
Sir Cyiſp abide by his Aſſertion, that becauſe 
there don't now remain any Appearances of- 
a Shed or Penthouſe under either of thoſe 
Windows, there never could have been any ; 
he might as well aſſert, that there never was 
any ſuch Place as Babylon or Carthage, be- 
caufe there are no Remains of them at this 
Time. | BY 
It muſt be admitted, that Sir Criſp hass 
ſtated the Girl's triple Contradictions, in rela- 
tion to the Water, in the moſt advantageous | 
Light * 
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Light for his Purpoſe ;— and that thoſe 
Contradictions, if the Girl had been really 
guilty of them, in the manner he repreſents, 
would have been unanſwerable : —— But the 
Truth is really no more than this — She eat 
up all her Bread on the Friday before ſhe. 
eſcaped, and the Solicitor, in drawing up her 
Information, by Miſtake inſerted. the Water 
in that Part of it which related to the Bread 
only ; ſo that, tho in Fact ſhe ſwore that ſhe 
drank up all her Water on the Friday, and 
continued without having any thing to drink 
till- ſhe eſcaped, yet that Part ought to be 
conſidered as expunged out of the Informa- 
tion. Having thus got rid of that Contradic- 
tion, the Truth of the Facts will eaſily ſolve 
the other two Contradictions ; for ſhe drank 
up the laſt of the Water about half an Hour 
before her Eſcape ; and having drank it up, 
ſhe then made a little Water in the Pitcher. 
Another of her Contradictions, taken No- 
tice of in that Addreſs, happens to be in 
Reality no Contradiction at all, tho' moſt art- 
fully wrought into one by that Gentleman. 
Before Alderman Chitiy the Girl ſwore to five 
or ſix Pieces of Bread, and before Mr. Held- 
ing, that there were twenty-four Pieces —— 


7 both thoſe Accounts were literally true, and 


there is no Inconſiſtency at all in them 
but obſerve how ingeniouſſy that Gentleman 
hes penned that Part of his Performance. 


« Before 


m your Addreſs, by Miſtake, or Defign. 


Las] 
„Before Mr. Alderman Ch:tty, Jays he, there 


were five or ſix Pieces of Bread onLy.” 


But did ſhe, Sir Criſp ! ſwear to five or fix 
Pieces only, or did you inſert the Word only 


No one, who knows Sir Cr:ſþ Gaſcoyne, ever 
queſtion'd either his Candor or his Juſtice ; 
therefore the Inſertion of that Word, in Re- 
lation to the Bread, ought to be looked upon 
as the Effect of Inaccuracy only, and as ſuch 
expunged out of his Addreſs. This done, 
the Girl's Friends think they may very fairly 
plead that Miſtake by way of Balance againſt 
the foregoing one, occaſioned by the * Soli- 


eitor in reſpect to the Water. 


' Tho' it were to be admitted, that the Girl, 
upon her being taken down by her Friends 


upon the iſt of February to Wells's, pitched 


upon the Staircaſe of the Houſe, and might, too 


Nn lay, © Theſe are the Stairs I was puſb d 


” Yet what can be inferred from thence ? 
Mi ght ſhe not have been firſt puſhed up thoſe 
Stairs by the two Men who robbed her, be- 
fore ſhe was led into the Kitchen? had ſhe 


indeed faid, that theſe Stairs led up into the _ | 


Place of her Confinement, or that ſhe. was 
uſhed up thoſe Stairs by the Gipſey : Such 
fier Declaration might have prov'd ſomething *' 
material againſt herſelf ; but without ſuch 
Addition, of itſelf it ſimply proves juſt no- 
thing at all: And as to ber remaining 20 Mi- 


nutes in tbe Kitchen in full View of the Room, 
uncon- 
* See Page 21. 
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unconcerned, and without declaring that ſhe had 
been robbed in the Kitchen, or. taking any No- 
rice of the Room in which ſhe had been confin'd. 
What does that prove, Sir Cr:ſþ / as to the 
firſt, poſſibly it might not occur to her at that 
Time, to ſay that the Kitchen was the Place 
ſhe had been robbed in; but that by no 
Means proves that ſhe was not robbed in the 
Kitchen; and as to her then taking no No- 
tice of the Room ſhe was confined in; How 
could ſhe poſſibly ſay that that was the Room, 
before ſhe had been in it and ſaw the Hay 
there? May not one Room be like another? 
And would not a Miſtake at that Time have 
been fatal to her ? 'tis hard, Sir Criſp, to turn 
even her Caution to her Diſadvantage, eſpe- 
cially in a Caſe, wherein your Merit, if you 
had any, did not at all depend upon the Guilt 
of Canning. You, Sir Criſp, would have 
been entitled to the ſame Returns from the 
Public, not one Jot more or leſs, whether 
Canning was guilty or innocent. 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne aſks this Queſtion. 
. « If Canning was in a Fit, how could fhe 
ſwear ſhe was carried through Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet ; and i ſhe was carried through Biſhopſ- 
-gate-ſtreet, how could ſhe ſwear ſhe was in a 
tt” 2 38 | 
That ſhe was in a Fit, is molt certain, ſhe 
has ſworn it, and Thouſands believe it. 
And as to her ſaying, ſhe was carried through 
 Brſhopſgate-ſtreet, might not ſhe. have heard 


ſo? 
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ſo? Might not her Mather have told her ſo? 
Or is the to be blamed for believing her Mo- 
ther? Had ſhe ſworn that ſhe remembered 
that (dhe was carried through Brſbipſgate-ftreet, 
there might have been ſome Weight in Sir 
Crifp's — upon it; but as ſhe did mot 
ſwear ſo, and it does not appear from Mr. 
Alderman Chy7ty's Minutes, whether ſhe ſwore 
from her own Remembrance, or from In- 
formation only, all his Obſervations on that 
Article fall to the Ground. 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne ſays, © the Girl's Friends, 
uni form in their Purſuit, obtained Warrants 
againſt the Countrymen, upon a Suſpicion of 
rear And they admit the Charge, for 

they have even been uniform in the Porſecu- 
tion of Guilt and the Protection of Innocence. 
As to the Warrants being granted upon 
Suſpicion, they are not Accountable for it. 
They believe the Men are really perjured, 
without pretending to Skill enough in the Law 
to determine, whether the Warrants ſhould 
have been for Perjury or a Suſpicion of it. 
This only they have to obſerve, that the Abi- 
lities of the Gentleman, who granted that 
Warrant, have never yet been queſtioned. J 

Sir Criſþ charges their Attorney, and three | 
other Perſons, : with going to execute the 
Warrants armed, in a very extraordinary 
Manner, to give an Eclat to their Proceed- 
ings, and to ſtrike Terror ;” but let that Gen- 


tleman know, that no Terrors can equal thoſe 
| a of 
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of a guilty Conſcience, and that the attemptin g 
to bring Offenders to Juſtice will as furely be 
attended with Eclat, as the ſcreening Crimi- 
nals will be followed with Infamy. As to the 
Attorney and others being armed in an extra- 
ordinary Manner, nothing can be further from 
the Truth ; they were armed in a very common 
Manner, with Hangers, Piſtols, and Blunder- 
buſſes; and would he have gone otherwiſe to 
ſeize the open Abettors of Gipſeys, Smuglers, 
and Plunderers of Shipwrecks? | 
Sir Criſp admits, that Gibbon was diſcharged 
on Account of a Miſnomer, and is not that 
a ſtriking Circumſtance of Guilt? Would any 
Man, who was conſcious of Innocence, have 
wiſhed to elude the Courſe of Juſtice by ſo 
poor a Subterfuge ? E : 
Clarke was indeed carried under a Guard 
to London, and it would have been abſurd to 
leave a Man unguarded, . who was accuſed 
of a Crime which deſerved the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
ment; and of which, if Canning's Friends 
could have ſeen any Proofs that ſhe was guilty, 
they would moſt earneſtly have wiſhed to ſee 
her executed at Tyburn. . 
If Clarke was confined in the Attorney's Houſe, 
it was at his own Requeſt, and done out of 
Humanity; ſince Canning Friends (whatever 
might be their Opinion of his Guilt) did not 
think themſelves authorized to make him 
ſuffer any unneceſſary Hardſhips before Con- 
viction, by confining = in a Place * 
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he might have met with harſh Treatment. 
But even this Inſtance of Humanity Sir Criſp 
would turn to their Diſadvantage. 
Sir Criſp aſks, © why he had not Notice of 


the Warrant againſt the Countrymen ” and 


then aſſerts, that they would have appeared 


voluntarily ;” but Canning's Friends thought 


differently, they thought, that if ue had any 
Notice of the Warrants, the Men, very pro- 


bably, would run away; and therefore they 


gave him no Notice, for the moſt obvious 
Reaſons. 1 | 
That Canning's Friends triumphed upon the 
throwing out of the three Bills of Indictment, 
ſtands in need of Proof. This is afferted, in- 
deed, and fo it has been aſſerted, that Sir Cr:/p 
Gaſcoyne would fully prove where Canning 
was, during the Month of January 1753. 
His Majeſty's Humanity has ever been a 
Bleſſing to his Subjects; but that Humanity, 
which led him to reprieve the Gipſey, can 
never be urged as any Proof of her Innocence, 
for it has ſometimes, we know, been extended 
to the Guilty, on the Application of Perſons 


in meaner Stations than the Lord Mayor of 


London. | 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne flattered himſelf, it ſeems, 
that Canning's Friends would have acquie/ced : 
And it is not to be doubted, but that having 
once engaged himſelf much farther than he 
was aware of, in an Affair, the Merits of 


which he might not be ſo well acquainted 


with, 
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with, as the Public are now requeſted to be- 
lieve, he would have been very glad to get 
handſomely rid of it; but he only Hattered him 
ſelf, for Canning's Friends are not of a Tem- 
per wavering enough, EVER to deſert a Girl, 
whoſe Cauſe they had once eſpouſed, from 
the moſt laudable Motives. ; 
Whether Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne earneſtly defired, 
that the Indictments ſhould be removed, or 
not, is a Matter of which the World will 
judge without taking his Tpſe Dixit for it. It 
is ſufficient that the Girl's Friends think they 
have ſtrong Reaſons to be of a different Opi- 
nion — they doubted his Impartiality ; and as 
they knew he was at the Head of the Com- 
miſſion in the Old Baily, they wiſh'd to have 
Canning tried elſewhere.— But it never enter d 
into their Heads, that doubting of His Impar- 
tiality, was throwing a Reflection upon the 

my Court of Juſtice, 
ir Criſp ſays, the Propoſal for removing 
the Indictments was found impracticable, for 
good Reaſons, though ſuch as would ill be- 
come him to relate.“ But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, the Excuſe for not relating them be- 
comes him worſe; the Truth is always amia- 
ble, and always becoming; Falſhood only 
veils her Face and ſhuns the Light; and the 
World will hardly Queſtion, but that if thoſe 
Truths, he chuſes to conceal, would have done 
any Service to the Cauſe he has eſpouſed, or 
3 thrown any Imputation on the Friends of Can- 
3 W124 ning. 
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ning, they would not have wanted a Place in 


his Addreſs. 


In that Addreſs Canning is charged with 
having fled from Juſtice. But that Charge, 
like all the reſt of the Accuſations againſt her, 
is utterly incapable of being ſupported ; ſhe 
concealed herſelf, tis true, and was not to 
be taken; but ſhe did not fly from Juſtice; 
ſhe fled from Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, from the 
chief Magiſtrate of that Court, in which, 


and before whom, | ſhe muſt have been tried, 


if ſhe had then appeared — On the contrary, 
the Countrymen had Reaſon to know, that that 


Magiſtrate was not their Enemy, and there- 


fore it is not very wonderful that they appeared 


fo early. 


The Motion made by Carnng's Friends, in 


the Court of King's Bench, for Writs of Cer- | 


t1orari, Was conſiſtent with their avowed in- 


tentions, the Reaſons of which they never 


made any Secret of ; for they had all along 


declared, they were averſe to having the In- 


dictment tried before Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne. 


Sir Criſp ſays, © when the three Writs of 


Certiorari were brought into Court for remov- 
ing the Indictment againſt the Countrymen, 
all Perſons preſent were aſtoniſhed ;” but he 
has not ſaid, whether it was becauſe they were 
brought there, or on what other Account. 

As for Canning's Friends, they have no 
more Reaſon to be aſhamed of the Share they 
had in that Tranſaction, than of any other 

Step 
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Step they have taken in the whole Affair; 
their Attorney had deſerted them, and would 
not deliver up the Papers in his Hands, parti- 
cularly the many Afidavits they had procured 
from Canning's Enfield Witneſles ; ſo that her 
Friends could not tell what thoſe People had 
ſworn ; and this Misfortune made it impoſſi- 
ble to convict the Abvborſbury People at that 
Time; and it was the Opinion of all im- 
partial Men, that they ought not to eſcape with 
Impunity. Thoſe Writs of Certiorar: were 
applied for, with all the Fairneſs in the World, 
to the proper Officer : There neither was, nor 
could be any Fraud in the Caſe; for Can- 
ning's Friends could not make them out them- 
ſelves ; and why ſhould they even be ſuſpected 


pol any Artifice or Under-hand Dealing, in that 
or any other Circumſtance ! 


The Officer having made out thoſe Writs 
in the proper Form, they were carried to the 
late Lord Chief Juſtice Lee, for his Signature, 
which was obtained without his objecting to 
it in the leaſt; and if, on the other hand, it 


will not be ſuppoſed, that any one would have 
made them out without being duly authorized 


by his Office, ſo much leſs can it be admitted, 
that the Chief Juſtice would have ever ſigned 
them, if that had been illegal ; he is dead, 
indeed (fortunately enough for ſome Folks) 
but the greateſt Reſpect is due to his Memory; 
and it would be but modeſt to ſuppoſe, that 
what he did on that Occaſion was not without 

55 f ſufficient 
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[30] 3 
ſufficient Reaſon It was, doubtleſs, a Mat- 
ter of Courſe, and, as ſuch, done as a com- 
mon Act of Juſtice, 

The Inſinuation, that Canning's giving Evi- 
dence againſt the three Countrymen would 
ſubje& her to a Croſs Examination 799 dan- 
gerous to be riſqued, is cruel and unjuſt, for 
No-body can imagine, that ſhe, who had 
been robbed of all the poftive proof of her 
Confinement except her own, (by the Recan- 
tation of Virtue Hall) ſhould be willing to loſe 
the Benefit of that too; or even admitting 
ſhe is Guilty, (which will never be admitted) 
that ſhe would not have been the ſafer for 
that very Recantation, as, by Means of it, No- 
body was left to contradi& her, but herſelf, 

Sir Criſp talks with great Heat of Canning's 
friends having “ publiſhed repeated Adver- 
tiſements for Evidence,” which he has been 
pleaſed to call Invitations to Perjury; but fo 
tar from it, they were no more than Requeſts 
that all Perſons who knew any thing in Can- 
ning s Favour would give them Information 
of it; and in this there was nothing diſhoneſt 
or unfair; they did not deſire People who 
knew nothing of the Matter; to tell them any 
thing in her favour; and certainly this Method 
of finding out Witneſſes was not only the 
eaſieſt and moſt convenient, but alſo much 
more juſtifiable than privately going about to 
Pick up and Suborn them. | 


Sir 
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dir Crip e e his long and boaſted Train 
of forty Witneſſes are all diintereſted and of 
unimpeached Characters, but the Caſe is far 
otherwiſe ; for as to their Diſintereſtedneſs, it is 
notorious, that Clarke, Gibbons, and Greville 
7] had been tried for Perjury in ſwearing the ve- 
ry ſame thing, and though acquitted, they 
were acquitted without Evidence. Therefore 
they were deeply intereſted to convict the 
Girl, in their own Juſtification. And as to 
their Characters, if they are ſo very clear, 
whence comes it to paſs, that the People of 
this City are ſo totally miſtaken about them ? 
In this part of the World it is pretty generally 
ſuppoſed, that the Inhabitants of the Sea-coaſts 
are not ſo famous for Virtue and Religion, as 
for running Goods, and plundering Ships in 
Diſtreſs; and as to one of theſe worthy Wit- 
neſſes (who had been an Exciſeman) he con- 
feſſed in Court, that he had been turned out 
of his Place FoR STAMPING. | 
Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne plumes himſelf upon the 
3 Clearneſs, Certainty and Conſtancy with which, 
3 HE SAYS, theſe Witneſſes gave their Teſtimony ; 
and perhaps the long Delay which has at- 
z tended the Publication of the Trial at large, 
may have flattered him into an Opinion, that 
what he advances in this reſpect can ne- 
yer be refuted ; but, he may be aſſured, there 
were Friends of Canning in Court, who have 
not forgot that George Squires could give no 
ſort of Account of his Journey from _—_ 
| or 
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for four Months together, till his pretended 
Arrival at Litton, though he had got the 
Story of his Journey from thence to Enfield 
ſo perfectly by Heart; nor that he had re- 
mitted 20 J. to London, and could not tell by 
whom, nor from whence; nor that he re- 
ceived a Letter from his Siſter, without know- 
ing when or where; or by what Means ſhe 
knew how to write to him; nor that he ſaid, 
he, with Clarke and others, had two Fowls 
for Dinner the iſt of January, and Clarke 
afterwards ſwore; they had but Half one; 


nor that he ſwore he carried his Mother 


through the Water upon his Back, and another 
Witneſs ſwore, ſhe walked through it; nor 
that the famous Baſing/toke Letter had the 
Date of the Year ' unfortunately torn off, and 
the Poſt-Mark more unfortunately rubb'd out ; 
neither have they forget that, after his Ex- 
amination, it was not thought expedient (tho' 
the Proſecutor was loudly called upon to pro- 
duce either Lucy Squires or Mary Squires, his 
two Siſters. * 

It was remembered, without Doubt, that 
the very Gipſey, who was proved to be at 
Abbotſbury the 1ſt of January 1753, by ten 
Witneſſes, who had even the Effrontery to 
aſſert, that the ſame Thing could be atteſted 
by Hundreds in that Town and Neighbour- 
hood, had, upon her own Trial, in open 
Court, confeſſed, that what all thoſe Wit- 


neſſes have ſworn was falſe, and that ſhe was 


at i 
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at Coome, above thirty Miles off, that Day; 
and therefore it was very juſtly feared, that if 
her Daughters had been called, they might 
perhaps have proved ſhe was at Eufield-aaſb, 
and fo have contradicted all thoſe Weſtern 
Witneſles. 

Sir Cr:ſþ Gaſcoyne has charged the Friends 
of Canning with atteſting under their Hands, 
the Truth of a Story which they neither did, nor 
could know any thing of. * 


Turpo eſt doctori cum culpa redarguit ipſum. 


That Gentleman, free in his Accuſa- 
tions of other Men, has roundly declared, 
that ſeveral Perſons, invited by Advertiſements, 
and encouraged by Faction, ſwore to having 
ſeen the Gipſey at Enfield between Chri/tmas 
and the 24th of January. 

How does he know that thoſe Perſons were 
encouraged by Faction ? How does he know 
that any Faction ever ſubſiſted on Canning's 
Account? The Child's Friends have never 
told him ſo; they were wiſer than to admit 
him into any of their Secret. Nothing is 
eaſter than for thoſe who find themſelves op- 
poſed in carrying on oppreſſive Meaſures, to 


7 exclaim againſt the Power of Faction. But 


their Exclamations will never change the 


Nature of a virtuous Oppoſition. 
The Friends of Canning could not avoid 


ſeeing what was notorious to all the World; 


* that 
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that great Pains were taken, no Money 
nor any Stone unturned to cruſh her, 
whole Weight, whoſe Abilities, whoſe 
neſs they knew, and very reaſonably | 
that Weight might be amply ſufficient 


down unſupported. Innocence : They 


fore determined to ſupport a Girl, of 
Innocence they never yet have ente 
one Moment's Doubt; and in this, 
they have done nothing wrong ; no 
them alone, was able to protect her, anc 
fore they united ; and if fuch an Un 
fave from Puniſhment an Orphan, un 
defend herſelf, is to be deemed a J 
what muſt be ſaid of thoſe, whoſe 


ſhould ſet them above Calumny, ar 


have openly entered into an Aſſocia 


puniſh the Murderers of Hares ar 
tridges. w = 
Sir Criþ would have it thought, 
the Winks for Canning, who were br 
prove the Gipſey was at Enfield, ar, 
deflitute of every Claim to be believed ; 
even ſaid, that Jeveral of. them were 
Perjury, and may eafily be proved ſo, fr 


 6wn Acknowledgments. And this is 


thoſe random Aſſertions, for which Si 


Addreſs is much more remarkable, t 


any convincing Proofs of Canning's G 
| He fays, that ſome pretended to rer 
Times by written Evidence, without p. 


ey ſpared, 
„ by one 
fe Steadi- 
y feared 
nt to bear 
iey there- 
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ntertained 
is, ſurely, 
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it, that all 
e brought to \ and ſome at great Diftances. The Truth of 
are totally 
ed; he has 
re guilty of © 
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„ 
any; but though this may be true of moſt of 
them, yet it is not true of all; for one Per- 
ſon, who was called to contradict Whiffin, as 
to the Time of his buying the Sign- iron, pro- 


duced his Pocket-book of Memorandums, 


(though indeed he unluckily forgot his Day- 


and there- 
Union, to 
unable to 
a Faction, 
zoſe Rank 
and who 4 
xclation to 
and Par- 


book) and though the Memorandum here 
referred to bore Date the 8th of January, 
and thereby moſt exactly (in Appearance) 
confirm d Whiffin's whole Teſtimony; yet as 
this Witneſs ſwore, that that 8th Day was 
the 19th New Stile (to reconcile the Dif- 
ference) he having uſed the Old Stile, which 
he reckoned by his Clock, none can deny that— 
the Memorandum produced is in Reality the 
moſt concluſive Refutation of Whiffn's Evi- 
dence, which Canning's Friends could produce, 
and is an equally concluſive Proof of her Inno- 
cence. | 

Sir Criſp ſays, Some ſaw the Gipſey curſorily, 


the Matter is, that ſome ſaw her ſtand ſtill, 
others faw her walk along, ſome ſaw her near 
them, others afar off; but he ought to recol- 


leR, that all of them remember'd her when 


is one of {he was ſhewn to them in Court. And is it 

h Sir Criſp's not much more natural to ſuppoſe, and theres 

e, than for fore more worthy of Belief, that the 'Wit- 

„ Guilt, neſſes ſhould ſee her in the ſeveral Situations 

) remember { they have ſworn they ſaw her in, than that 

ut producing ö they ſhould all have ſeen her Handing ftill, all 
| walking, all near, or all at a Diſtances? 


any ; 
1 2 As 
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As to the great, the incredible Tp 
charged upon theſe Witneſſes, the Fat 
might perhaps be very well deny'd, 1 
Trial is not yet printed; but admitting 
to be as ignorant as Sir Cyiſp ſuppoles, i 
ly proves one Thing in Cannng's Favour 
they have not been faugbt their Leſſons 
Sir Criſp, it ſeems, does not rememb 
any two of them ſþoke to their ſeeing the 
at one Time : And what then ? it ſhev 
they were not ſuborn'd by Canning Fi 
for had that been the Caſe, it would hay 
as eaſy to order half a Dozen or a Do 
them to ſay, they were together whe! 
faw her, as that they were all alone, a 
her at different Times; but as it was 
produced the beft Witneſſes they could fin- 
if thoſe Witneſſes would not ſwear the 
all together, and ſaw the Grp/ey at the 
Time, it is not THEIR Fault; they 
they could — Sir Criſp had better Luck, 
all. . „ 
One Thing ought never to be forgot 
Sir Criſp does not pretend to ſay, that a 
of them all was contradicted by any o 
them, as was moſt glaringly the Caſe 
Gipfey's Sen, and Clarke, her deſtined , 
Law. And therefore that Harmony at 
Hiftency of the Witnefles, which the 1 
Alderman inſiſts upon, as the moſt con 
Proof of Squrre's Innocence, is, by hi 
Confeſſion, infinitely more apparent 
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Enfield Witneſſes, and therefore ought to have 
much greater Weight in Canning's Favour. 


. Canning's Friends agree entirely with Sir 
Criſp in this, that much Perjury was dreaded— 
they have feared it all along — but no one 
can ſuppoſe it likely that any ſhould appear 
on their Side; for had they employed their 
Attornies for ſuch Purpoſes, they would not 
have dared to quarrel with three of them, 
one after another, as they have done, and at 
laſt employ a fourth. : 
As Sir Criſp has taken great Pains to deſcribe 
the Room in which Canning was confined, 
and as he ſeems greatly to rely upon its ex- 
tream Length, and the open, light Caſement= 
Window on the Eaſt Side of 1t; Canning's 

Friends think it requiſite to inform the Pub- 
lic of a Fact, which Sir Criſb appears to have 
overlooked intentionally, but which never- 
theleſs cannot be controverted.—It is this. 
In the Room, juſt on the right Hand of 
the Steps, and twelve or fourteen Feet from 
the South End of it, there are in the Boards 


the moſt plain and evident Marks of a Parti- 


tion, which has, at ſome Time or other, run 
croſs the Room, and thereby ſeparated that 

Part of it in which is the Window Canning 
eſcaped out of, from the South End. And it 


is well worthy of Obſervation, that the Eaſt 


Window, Natus's Bed, the Hole in the Wall 
into the Kitchen, the Jack-Line and Pullies, 


one, if not two of. the Saddles, and the old 


w | 
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Is it not highly probable, that after Canning 


nor is it any Secret, that ſhe 
WMretches capable of? 


Juffering berſelf to be led all aBour the Houſe, 


recollect the Outſide of the Window the ef- 
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Signs, about which ſo much Clamor has 
been raiſed, are all in that Part of the Room 
which appears to have been once ſeparated 
from the Part in which Canning was confined. 


had eſcaped, Mother Mell had this Partition 
taken away, to diſguiſe the Room, and there- 
by render that, which was before ſquare and 
dark, long and light, as well as to enable 
Furtunatus and his Wife to ſwear they lay in 
it, without Danger of being convicted of di- 
rect Perjury? Although no Evidence of this 
Kind was given upon the Tryal, yet the Cha- 
racter of Mother Wells is 22 known ; 


as been formerly 
convicted of Perjury ; and what are not ſuch 


Sir Criſs Goſcoyne charges the Girl with 


in order to pitch upon the Place of her Con- 
finement, before ſhe pretended to diſcover it. 
If her Friends carried her about the Houle, 
as he pretends, it muſt have been for ſome 
other Purpoſe ; probably to ſee if ſhe could 


caped from.——Had their Intention been to ſee 
if the could fix upon the Room, they would 
certainly have carried her into the Houſe and 
not ramd it, as wiſer People than herfelf 
might have been puzzled to diſcouer the Room 
by its Owzþde ; and if their Conduct be con- 
lidered in this Light, it will farely afford the 

cleareſt 
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deareſt Argument of their Fairneſs, who 


wiſhed to ſee if ſhe knew the Avenues to the 


Houſe, as well as the particular Room. — And 


tho', from ſome Parts of the Evidence, it does 
ſeem as though ſhe was afterwards carried 
into the ſeveral Rooms of the Houſe, yet her 
not fixing on them, only ſhews, that ſhe was 
determined to fix on no Place but the right one, 
as is farther evident from her not ever pitching 
upon the Workſhop 71/7 ſhe faw ſome Hay in it, 
as has been confeſſed by Wellss' Witneſſes 
themſelves. | 77s 
As to the Teſtimony of John How:?, Sarah 
Howit, and Robert White, nothing more need 
be ſaid, than that the two former of theſe are 
the deteſted Offspring of that infamous Woman 
Mother Wells; and that W7zte is the profli- 
gate Paramour of the moſt abandoned Wells 


Daughter. 
The Caſe is not one Jot better with reſpect 
to Knight, Allen and Larney ; for theſe People, 


by their on Confeſſion, were talking Bawdy - 


to a Couple of vile Strumpets, one of them 
the perjured Virtue Hall; and therefore it is 
fair to conclude, that they are not one Grain 


more conſcientious than the Company they 


keep. | 


Sir Criſþtakes mighty Pains to ſhew, that che 
undoubted Evidence of Canning's being carried 


down to Enfield-waſh by tao Men un the 1ft of 
ney, and the equally certain Proof of ber 
Return on the 29th, deſerves no Credit; and _ 

* 


not walk in a Fit alſo, ſome ſorts of which 


never have been reconciled to her Appearance: 
But as it is, ſhe herſelf has given us a Clue to 
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he has done from a Conviction, that if thoſe 
Facts are once eſtabliſhed, the who! of Can- 
ning Story will ſtand upon too firm a Baſis 
to be even ſhaken by all the arts of Chicanery. 

His firſt Attack is levelled againſt the 
Turnpike-man, becauſe he could not fix the 
Day of the Month on which he ſaw Canning. 

But that Objection has been removed by 
Canning herſelf ; for as it was the undoubted 
1/t of January, when ſhe ſwears ſhe was 
robbed, it muſt have been that ſame Night 
that he ſaw her, and could not poſſibly be any 
other —As to her walking along, People 
often walk in their Sleep, and why may they 


greatly reſemble Sleep.— As to her crying and 
ſobbing, nothing is ſo common in Hyſtericks, 
and therefore it is aſtoniſhing, that the very 
Thing, which moſt ſtrongly confirms her Sto- 
ry, ſhould be urged as a Contradiction of it. 
—As to the light-coloured Gown and the A- 
pron which this Witneſs ſwore to, however 
Sir Criſþ may triumph, it is ſo far from pre- 
judicing the Girl, that it is a ſtriking Example, 
by what ſecret Ways, Providence ſometimes * 
leads to the clearing of Innocence; for it is 
remarkable, that Canning had that Night a 
purple Gown on, and had ſhe not been robb- 
ed of it in Moor-fields, Beal's Oath would 


unravel the Myſtery, for ſhe has declared that 
| when 


Ry | 
when ſhe was robbed of her Gown, ſhe had 
a 'WHITE Petticoat on, notwithſtanding her 
Mother and ſome other Friends ſwore by 
Miſtake it was a black one. And how eaſily 
might her Stays, and a white Petticoat, be 
miſtaken in the Dar for a light- coloured 
Gown and an Apron. SE Ra - 
The Objection made to the Teſtimony of the 
Man, whom ſhe acquainted with her having 
been frightned by the Tanner's Dog, is equally 


weak, for though the Place he ſaw her at, 
is 4 good Way below the Tanner's Houſe, 


ſurely nothing is eaſier to ſuppoſe, than that 


ſhe had been as far as the Tanner's, and ran 


back again on being frightned by his Dog. 


Nor is there more Weight in what has been 
urged againſt the Teſtimony of the Man, 
who ſwrore, that when ſhe paſſed by him ſhe 
looked whitely, and had à very white Hand; 
for though it was ſworn by her Mother's Ap- 
prentice, that ſhe was as black as his Hat, yet 
that was fix Hours afterwards ; and how eaſy 
is it' to conceive that tho' long faſting muſt 
Have made her look very 2 when ſhe 
firſt eſcaped, yet the Exerciſe of Walking, 
joined to her great Weakneſs, would natu- 
rally, by Degrees, force all the Blood in her 
Body into the Veſſels next to the Skin; and as 
the Circulation muſt have been before greatly 
impeded, the Veins would naturally be fo con- 
tracted, that the Blood, once thrown out from 
the Heart by Exerciſe, could not eaſily find 
1 7 7 


ning's Shift ſhould be as clean, as 1f ſhe had worn it 


to do in her Confinement ; her Employ- 


| tal 

its Way back again, and conſequently would. 
occaſion the Blackneſs ſpoken of by the Ap- 
prentice., 3 

The Inſinuation thrown out againſt the /a/f 
Witneſs of the Girl's Return, is equally fri- 
volous with the reſt ; what though ſhe knew 
her again by the Tip of her Noſe ; it is not de- 
ny'd that ſhe did know her again; and it is 
better that ſhe ſhould remember her by that 
Feature, than by none. And after all, it muſt 
be conſidered how much Canning was ema- 
ciated when ſhe met her firſt, and how great- 
ly ſhe was plumped up again at the Time 
of her Trial. which muſt have altered her 
Cheeks, and all her other Features, in ſuch 
a Manner, that nothing but her Noſe proba- 
bly might remain in Statu quo. by 


O magna vis veritatis, que contra hominum in- 
genia, calliditatem, ſolertiam, contraque fictas 
omnium infidias, facile ſe per ſcipſam de- 

. | TULLY. 


Sir Criſþ ſeems to think it ſtrange, that Can- 


but four or five Days—and that it had 20 other 
Appearances which might have been expected. 
As to the firſt of theſe Objections, it is no- 
torious that ſhe had no kind of dirty Work 


ment could be nothing more than ſitting ſtock 
ſill, and muſing upon her Situation, which 
was not the Way to foul her Linen. 

| And 
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Another Circumſtance of great Conſequence, 
is this, that as Sweating would have natu- 
rally dirtied her Linen more than any other 
Cauſe, ſo the want of Perſpiration muſt have 
greatly contributed to preſerve it clean ; and 
doubtleſs ſhe, who had ſcarce any Suſtenance, 
could perſpire but little : Eſpecially if we add, 
that, during the Time of her Confinement, 
it was cold enough for Boys to ſlide many 
Days together upon the Ice, juſt under the 
Window out of which ſhe afterwards eſcaped. 
As to the Want of thoſe other Appearances, 
it is confeſſed, that the Mother bas excuſed it : 
But it might have been more fairly ſaid, that 
ſhe has proved the true Reaſon of it; for as 
that Reaſon proved on Oath remains uncon- 
tradicted, it muſt be allowed the true one, 
'till Sir Criſp can ſhew its Falſity. Yerum in 
occulto latet. 5 | 
Thus it is hoped, that Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne's 
Addreſs now ſtands fully refuted in every Par- 
ticular ; and therefore, that nothing further 
need be added, but an Apology for taking 
up ſo much of the Reader's Time, in anſwer- 
ing that, which, if carefully attended to, fur- 
niſhes the compleateſt Anſwer to itſelf ; and 
is at the ſame Time the moſt inconteſtible 
Proof, which, from the Nature of the Caſe, can 
be offered, to prove the Guilt of Mary Squires, 
and the Innocence of Elizabeth Canning, 


FINE 


